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THAT was a remarkable shrinkage of fire losses as re- 
ported from Kingston, Jamaica last week. The first report 
fixed it at thirty millions of dollars, but subsequent esti- 
mates placed it at fifteen millions. Probably the losers 
would be glad to take one-half of this latter sum, and give 
receipts in full for all damages. It was, nevertheless, a 
terrible conflagration for a city the size of Kingston, and 
the sufferers are entitled to the sympathy of all humane 
persons. 


THE New York Insurance Report for 1881 is at last 
issued. That it has been delayed in the publication till 
it is of no practical value whatever is due, we understand, 
to the neglect of the public printer. Nevertheless, it will 
have to be paid. for, and taxpayers will have the extreme 
pleasure of knowing that they are charged roundly for the 
printing of a book that is absolutely valueless. We trust 
the Legislature will this winter take measures to prevent 
such a waste of the public funds in the future. If it will 
go so far as to abolish the Insurance Department entirely 
it will confer a blessing on the community. Private enter- 
prise gave to the public ten months ago what the depart- 
ment now puts forth. 


THE conundrum so frequently asked during the past few 
months relative to the Sun Fire Office of London doing 
business in this country, has been effectually solved by its 
admission to all the principal States, some twenty in all. 
Our suggestion of several months ago, that it was discre- 
tionary with State officials to say what evidence was re- 
quired as to the financial standing of the company, seems 
to have been very generally accepted, and a detailed home 
office statement has not been required. The fact that the 
company has $700,000 deposited in this country and a 
world-wide reputation, has been so far accepted as conclu- 
sive evidence of its ability to meet its obligations. The 
Sun may now be considered as permanently located among 
us, notwithstanding the opposition made to it in certain 
quarters. When Commissioners Clarke of Massachusetts, 
Moore of Ohio, Row of Michigan, and several other equally 





eminent insurance officials, consent to recognize the com- 
pany and to authorize it to do business in their States, 
there would seem to be little ground for hesitancy on the 
part of any other officials to whom the manager may ap- 
ply for a certificate. Businéss men in all sections will 
certainly be glad to see the indemnity against loss by fire 
offered by this large and responsible company made avail- 
able to them. 


SOME remarks recently made in THE SPECTATOR regard- 
ing the Boston Tariff Association induces our correspond- 
ent in that city to explain what that Association is doing 
and why it is necessary to move slowly in the work of re- 
form. It is encouraging to learn that it still lives, and that 
it occasionally gives evidence of its existence; in short, 
that it is really doing some good work in an old fogy, 
Bostonian sort of a way. From remarks made by Albert 
Bowker at the United Underwriters Convention in this 
city recently, we were under the impression that all the 
organizations of underwriters in the Hub were in a mori- 
bund condition. Let us be thankful for even the little 
good that is said to be coming out of that alleged abiding 
place of all perfections. 


THE great building of the Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany, to occupy the space covered by the old New York 
post office, will cost nearly a million and a half dollars and 
will extend over 20,000 square feet of ground. It will be 
built of granite, buff brick and terra cotta. It is meet that 
a great corporation, with its hundred million dollars of 
available money, should have a palatial structure for its 
head offices. The building will make, without doubt, a 
good investment, for offices in that part of the city find a 
high rental. The plan of the building has been agreed 
upon, subject to modifications, and the architect’s draw- 
ing shows that it will be an imposing structure, an 
ornament to the lower part of the city. It will be con- 
structed as nearly fire-proof as possible. 





IN a late issue of THE SPECTATOR we criticised a con- 
temporary for having stated that an agent had misappro- 
priated the funds of the companies he represents, but fail- 
ed to give the name of the agent. This omission left the 
reader in doubt as to what one among many agents was the 
criminal, and we said that, in justice to all, the guilty per- 
son should be named. The Chronicle approves of our 
suggestion, but intimates that THE SPECTATOR sometimes 
sins in the same manner, making general instead of specific 
charges. We admit that in regard to objectionable prac- 
tices in underwriting we have condemned the methods 
without naming the individual whose specific act had 
brought the matter to our attention. We have not been 
personal in these instances, for the reason that we deem it 
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unfair to hold one person up to reprehension when illegiti- 
mate practices are so generally indulged in. But we sub- 
mit that there is a wide difference between unbusiness-like 
practices in underwriting, of which the many are guilty, 
and deliberate robbery, which a few only indulge in. The 
latter is a criminal offence, and the perpetrator should not 
only be punished, but held up to public execration. His 
offence should be fixed squarely upon him, and the charge 
not made so indefinite that it might be applied to any 
one of fifty persons, and, indeed, leaving suspicion to 
attach to all. Ifthe offénce was worth mentioning at all, it 
was worth stating in a direct form. It was a criminal 
offence that was alluded to, for which the perpetrator 
would be liable to be sent to State prison. To leave 
the charge in such form that the stigma of a criminal 
offence might attach to a number of persons was unfair. 
We submit that it is a very different thing from com- 
menting upon bad practices in underwriting, which, how- 
ever unbusiness-like they may be, do not savor of a crim- 
inal offence, but instead, are indulged in generally in one 
form or another. While there are so many doing the 
same thing, it would be invidious to charge any one indi- 
vidual with the responsibility for the offence, but when a 
man becomes a thief, it is due to the community in which 
he lives that he be designated as such lest suspicion fall 
upon his neighbors. 





THE mayoralty contest in Atlanta, Ga., which terminated 
last week, raged quite fiercely fora time, there being several 
candidates in the field appealing for the suffrages of their 
fellow citizens. Among the number was Colonel John H. 
Seals. He placed himself upon a “reform” platform, and 
promised, if elected, to “run” the city without taxation. 
And this is his plan for doing it, as solemnly and seriously 
unfolded by him in an elaborate speech made at a mass 
meeting just before election. The citizens of Atlanta pay 
to fire insurance companies, according to his estimate, 
from $300,000 to $400,000 per annum for indemnity against 
loss by fire, while the actual fire losses sustained by citi- 
zens of Atlanta amount to but a small portion of this sum. 
Colonel Seals proposes that this sum shall be paid into 
the city treasury, and the city provide the indemnity 
against loss. Here is how the city is to profit by it, in 
the exact language of Colonel Seals: “The first year 
we collect, say, $300,000. Out of that must come 
officers’ and clerks’ salaries, which should be covered 
with three per cent on the amount. Then allow five 
per cent for losses by fire—four years out of five it will 
not exceed five per cent, and rarely ever reach it. We 
then have three per cent for expenses and five per cent for 
losses, making eight percent. The treasurer then receives 
the $300,000 and deducts eight per cent, or $24,000, for 
expenses and losses, which leaves $276,0co to be invested 
as a reserve fund at seven, eight or ten per cent—say eight 
per cent, and the interest is $22,080, and the reserve fund 
at the end of the first year is $298,080. This amount has 





heretofore gone from the city every year. The second 
year the treasurer receives the $300,000 and deducts $24,000 
for expenses and invests $276,000. The interest on the 
two sums in hand will be $45,926, nearly double the ex. 
penses and average losses. And at the end of the second 
year the reserve fund will be $620,000.” The third year 
the reserve fund amounts to over a million dollars, while the 
interest account is over $70,000, which sum can be applied 
to reduction of taxation and to public improvement. Thus 
the amount is to be increased annually, we suppose, until 
eventually Atlanta absorbs all the capital of the country, 
completes all its public improvements, and gives every 
citizen a large fortune from the dividends that will be 
made. Colonel Seals is so sanguine of the success of 
his plan that upon it he based his claim to the office 
of Mayor. Unfortunately, the plan is not original with 
him. It has been repeatedly tried on a smaller scale 
and always failed. There is an old adage that says 
“the man who is his own counsel has a fool for a 
client.” The rule holds good in insurance; the man who 
attempts to insure his own property has a fool fora policy- 
holder. The whole theory of insurance is to distribute 
the losses of the few among the many, so that the burden 
shall not fall heavily upon any individual. Atlanta has 
been sharing the burdens occasioned by fire losses in 
common with the rest of the nation, and it will be a sorry 
day for her when she attempts to shirk that responsibility. 
It may work well enough for one, two or three years, but 
let a large fire devastate her streets, piling in heaps of ashes 
her most costly buildings, and wiping out her business en- 
terprises, how she would mourn for that rejected indem- 
nity offered by insurance companies and backed by 
millions of dollars capital. Where would Chicago be 
to-day had the city, before the great conflagration, under- 
taken to indemnify her citizens against loss by fire? The 
city and citizens would have been absorbed in one com- 
mon ruin. As it was, it,taxed the integrity of every com- 
pany in the land to rehabilitate that city, and Europe sent 
over millions of dollars to redeem the pledges made by in- 
surance companies of her creation. Self-insurance is very 
good till the loss comes, and then the insured would be 
very glad indeed if he had a co-insurer to lean upon. The 
practice of sending all your eggs to market in one basket 
has been condemned from time immemorial, and Colonel 
Seals is asking too much of his fellow citizens when 
he suggests that they not only take all the ordinary 
hazards of doing business in Atlanta, but become re- 
sponsible, in addition, for all the fire losses that may 
occur in the city. But by what legal formula the re- 
doubtable Colonel expects to compel citizens to pay into 
the city treasury the amounts they now pay for indemnity 
against loss by fire, we cannot conceive. The State and 
city have the power to levy taxes within certain limitations, 
but both State and city would be powerless to prevent 
citizens buying their insurance wheresoever they please, or 
to compel them to buy it of the city, even provided the 
city could lawfully keep it for sale. A great fire has just 
occurred in the city of London, and the loss involved 
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is estimated at $16,000,000. Suppose a proportionate loss 
should occur in Atlanta under Colonel Seals’ plan of 
insurance, what proportion of his loss would each suf- 
ferer obtain from the city’s insurance fund, supposing 
any such fund to have been collected? Why, every 
business man in the city would be a bankrupt; and such 
a fire is quite as likely to occur in Atlanta as in any 
other city. It is just such disastrous conflagrations that 
are liable to occur to any city at any time that make 
the indemnity against loss provided by insurance capital so 
necessary to the business men of the country. Without it 
their credit would be crippled and their great enterprises 
circumscribed. The proposition of Colonel Seals is simply 
absurd, and it is not surprising that the intelligent citizens 
of Atlanta concluded to leave him in that retirement that 
surrounds a private citizen, rather than to confer official 
honors upon him. Out of nearly 3000 votes cast for 
Mayor, Colonel Seals received but about 500, Conse- 
quently the city of Atlanta will be “run” as heretofore, 
on taxes paid by citizens. 





INCONTESTABLE LIFE INSURANCE POLICIES. 


TTENTION has been especially directed recently to 
A the form of policy issued by several prominent life 
insurance companies, known as the incontestable policy, 
in consequence of a paper written by Colonel J. M. Tay- 
lor, Secretary of the Connecticut Mutual Life, wherein he 
forcibly presents whatever can be said against the incon- 
testable feature of life insurance. This form of policy was 
adopted, as were many other forms, in obedience to a pop- 
ular demand that the life insurance contract should be sim- 
plified, and its conditions made so plain, and so easily un- 
derstood, that there would be less opportunity for evasion 
or for litigation when the policy became a claim against 
the company. It is an indisputable fact that in the past 
certain companies availed themselves of obscure conditions 
illegibly printed in their policies—and also of the involved 
character of the application for insurance which the insured 
was required to fill up, sign, and warrant, and which formed 
the basis of the contract—to contest the payment of the 
amount promised when the policy had become a claim. 
Innumerable cases that never should have formed the sub- 
ject of litigation were dragged into court, and contested 
as long as possible, through the mistaken zeal of managers 
with special hobbies, or for the purpose of enabling others 
who were wholly unscrupulous to avoid paying claims that 
were fairly and equitably due. Because of this tendency to 
litigation, the masses of the people were growing distrustful 
of life insurance as offered by the regular companies, and 
were turning largely to the co-operative assessment concerns, 
whose promises were so liberal, but whose performance 
proved a delusion anda snare. This defection was suffi- 
cient to convince managers of—life companies that some. 
thing was required of them to restore confidence in the 
only system of life insurance that is entitled to any consid- 





eration whatever. Various methods were adopted by the 
different companies to attract public attention, and new 
forms were presented for consideration, every one of which 
offered the policyholder some advantage over the old 
methods of life insurance. Among the new features thus 
put forth were various devices for making the payment of 
annual premiums less of a burden ; providing for surrender 
values ; for changing the policy from one form of insurance 
to another; nearly every company of standing adopted 
the plan of paying claims promptly, without availing them- 
selves of the delay lawfully permitted them; other com- 
panies adopted what is termed the incontestable form of 
policy. But all of them recognized the fact that special 
efforts on their part were necessary to overcome the dis- 
trust of life insurance that was spreading among the people. 
No one knows better than the agents of the regular com- 
panies how widespread was the hostility to them because 
of the numerous cases that were contested in the courts, 
such litigation being rendered possible by the obscure 
wording of the policy, and the involved character of the 
application upon which the contract was based. It is safe 
to say, that comparatively few persons insured understood 
all the conditions of the contract, or fully appreciated how 
important to its validity was the absolute truthfulness of 
all the statements contained in the application. It was 
also because of the avidity to litigate, displayed by some 
companies, that induced State Legislatures to expend their 
energies in devising new burdens to impose upon the com- 
panies. A simplified form of the life insurance contract was 
felt to be a necessity, and nearly every company has, in 
some way or another, either modified its form or adopted 
new features that were calculated to be more favorable to 
policyholders, and to attract new business. 

But this manifest desire on the part of the public to 
simplify its dealings with insurance companies, and to 
lessen the probabilities of being obliged to sue in order to 
collect under a contract of insurance, was not confined to 
the life branch alone. The fire insurance contract has been 
as varied in form as the numerous companies could make 
it, and as obscure as language, hidden in the smallest kind 
of type, could befog it. Finally, the demand fora standard 
form of fire insurance contract, so plain and simple that all 
might understand it, became so general that the fire un- 
derwriters of the land were obliged to heed it. In THE 
SPECTATOR of last week we published a form of fire insur- 
ance contract that is recommended to be made standard 
by a joint committee of State insurance officials and lead- 
ing fire underwriters. The public has demanded these 
changes, and, as the companies have grown wiser by ex- 
perience, they have learned that the simpler the form of 
the contract, and the more liberal and equitable their deal- 
ings with the public, the befter it is for them. The same 
rule holds good regarding life insurance. 

The changes that have been made in life insurance 
methods and contracts are also in obedience to the popular 
demand. It is, from the nature of things, impossible that 
a uniform policy can be adopted by the companies— 
their methods of doing business are so different, each hav- 
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ing some special feature that it claims to be more advan- 
tageous to the policyholder than any other, and the char- 
acter of the business being more in the nature of a private 
transaction than fire insurance—their contracts must 
be as varied as the special features they advocate. The 
incontestable policy is but one among the many manifesta- 
tions of a desire on the part of the companies to meet the 
public demand for greater simplicity, and less concealment 
in the policy of life insurance, and fewer opportunities for 
litigation. By this incontestable form of policy the gom- 
pany agrees that it will not contest any claim made under 
it after it shall have been in force three years. That is to 
say, it will take three years in which to ascertain if the 
statements made in the application are. true, and if the 
habits, condition and surroundings of the assured—or what 
fire underwriters might call the “moral hazard ”—are such 
as to make him a desirable person to insure. If at the end 
of three years nothing has been discovered to warrant the 
company in cancelling the policy, then they agree that it 
shall be incontestable by reason of any errors there may be 
in the application. The other conditions of the policy, 
imposing certain reStraints upon the person insured, are 
substantially the same as in other policies. It is an at- 
tractive feature, because so much is involved in the appli- 
cation that few persons can feel assured after signing that 
they have not answered some of the questions erroneously, 
or concealed something that should have been revealed, 
thereby. possibly rendering their policy invalid. In ac- 
cordance with it, the company agrees to discover the errors 
or concealments, if there be any, within three years, or not 
avail itself of them thereafter, when the policy becomes a 
claim. The life company virtually assumes to do what the 
fire insurance company does—survey the risk before ac- 
cepting it, ascertaining all the hazards before becoming re- 
sponsible for them, but after the survey, becoming ac- 
countable for them or rejecting the risk. We see nothing 
objectionable in this, as Colonel Taylor does, but on the 
contrary, a mere method of simplifying the contract, and 
silencing many objections to it that are urged by the public. 
Three years is certainly sufficient time in which to make 
such inquiries regarding an applicant for insurance as to 
render it easy to decide whether or not he is a desirable 
person to insure, especially after he has been subjected 
to a rigid medical examination and cross questioning, all 
of which is recorded in his application. 

Colonel Taylor’s objection to the incontestable policy is 
that it “is a challenge to fraud with a promised reward for 
its success after a reasonable time.” It does not strike us 
in that way. If a person contemplates a fraud upon a 
life insurance company, it would seem natural for him to 
avoid those that say to him, “we are going to make a 
searching investigation as to the truth’ of the statements 
made in your application; we are going to study your 
habits and surroundings for three years before your policy 
will be incontestable.” A person with fraudulent intentions 
would scarcely venture among persons of such inquisitive 
natures, but would in preference turn to those who do not 
announce such a programme, rather trusting to their laxity 





for a long term than to the inquisitiveness of the others 
for a short term. It is, of course, possible that a fraud 
may be perpetrated under the incontestable form of policy, 
but are not the opportunities for fraud lessened by its very 
nature? It is a principle of law that fraud vitiates any 
contract into which it enters, and the law would take cog- 
nizance of it notwithstanding any waiver that may have 
been made previous to its discovery by the injured party, 
But if one party to a contract chooses to stipulate that, af- 
ter the lapse of a specified time for investigation, he will 
not take advantage of such fraud, who is to prevent him 
from doing so, and carrying out his part of the contract in 
good faith? In the case of the incontestable life contract, 
the only pergons injured would be the other policyholders 
in the company, but if the conditions surrounding this form 
of policy render it less liable to abuse, are they not better 
off even though they do get victimized occasionally? Fre- 
quent swindling transactions have occurred under the old 
form of policy; they are liable to occur under any form 
that may be adopted; and the incontestable form cannot 
hope to be exempt from them. Itis, in our judgment, but 
one of the many methods adopted by the life companies to 
attract public attention, to enhance confidence in the life 
insurance system, to simplify the contract, and to avoid 
litigation. Itis open to the objection that it may, at some 
time, be made to cover up and condone a fraudulent trans- 
action which might otherwise be exposed. On the other 
hand it provides for a more searching investigation regard- 
ing each applicant, which, if properly conducted, is well 
calculated to circumvent intended fraud. On the ground 
that it is liable sometimes to cover up a dishonest transac- 
tion, the morality of it may be questioned, but so far as it 
tends to prevent fraud, to enhance interest in the system of 
life insurance, it is to be commended. We regard this form 
of policy, like many others, as simply a matter of method, 
a bid for popularity, as it were, and, so long as none of 
them are positively opposed to morality or public policy, 
to be commended in so far as they conserve the broad 
principles of life insurance, and tend to maintain and aug- 
ment public confidence in the legitimate, sound and care. 
fully managed companies. 





SPECTATOR SURVEYS. 





DECEMBER has thus far proved a bad month for companies doing a 
widely spread business. They have caught their losses in every direc- 
tion, and are now dreading the last week of the month, lest further fires 
shali prove disastrous. As a worthy president, who has watched the 
causes of losses for a third of a century, says, ‘‘ Gambling is a much surer 


| way of winning money than trying to make December pay for itself.” 


* * * 


Tue blaze at Bay Ridge, which destroyed a half-hundred cars, seven or 
eight palace cars and as many more locomotives belonging to the Man- 


hattan Beach Railroad Company, afforded abundant gossip for a couple . 


of days last week. The announcement that the property was insured for 
$200,000 in the Phenix of Brooklyn gave a peculiar zest tothe gossip, 
but when it was stated by authority that the Phenix had reinsured seven- 
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eighths of the risk, the gossips winked and called it pretty smart. Then 
they somehow got hold of the fact that another local office had accepted a 
reinsurance of two-eighths of the risk, and smiled immoderately, in belief 
that the locals were after all the worst sufferers. Bye-and-bye it leaked 
out that an English company held another two-eighths of the whole, and 
then it was found that the English companies, after all, got a part of the 
loss. As near as we can ascertain, the loss is borne by local companies 
in the proportion of four-eighths to four-eighths held by foreign compa- 
nies—an even divide, This fire has caused some anxiety about the loca- 
tion of the cars on other purely summer roads, including the open cars 
on horse railroads huddled together in the winter. 


THE decline in the book value of shares is going to make itself felt in the 
coming January statements of the companies. They obtained some ad- 
vantages from the enhanced value of investments one and two years ago, 
but this year there will be a loss from such investments, instead of a gain ; 
all of which tends to help on the impairment so many fear, 


THE good work of raising rates still goes on, and the companies are 
encouraged to believe that a more general advance is practicable. The 
reduction of the brokerage to ten per cent on so large a proportion of the 
renewals is having a healthy effect on the profits of the companies. Here- 
tofore it was quite as much the habit of paying twenty-five per cent 
brokerage as of accepting risks at low rates which made the premiums 
bear such a small percentage to the risks assumed, Now, raising rates 
twenty-five per cent and reducing commissions to ten per cent (from 
twenty-five) is equal to a net advance of thirty-seven and a half dollars in 
every hundred dollar premium received. There is much testimony of 
the readiness with which these advances are paid. 


THE resident Manager of the Imperial has gone to Kingston, Jamaica, 
to adjust the losses of that company by the recent destructive fire in that 
place—a pleasant winter’s journey upon very unpleasant business. By 
the way, it does not augur favorably for the future safety of Kingston that a 
city dealer reports the demand for lumber from that place as unprece- 
Better if it were for bricks and cement. 


*% % *% 


THERE is an undoubted tendency on the part of the daily papers to ex- 
aggerate losses inthe firstreports. The dispatches from London, announc- 
ing that the losses by the Wood street fire were $15,000,000, probably 
doubled the truth at least. The amounts printed as lost by the North British 
and other English companies were also wide of the truth. As printed, the 
North British was reported to have lost $400,000. The New York Man- 
agers have received a dispatch saying that the company’s loss will be less 
than $100,000. The Kingston loss was at first reported at $30,000,000 ; a 
later dispatch said just half that sum. The truth will probably be found 
by dividing the latter amount by two or three. The Toledo loss last 
Friday was reported in a dozen offices at $1,000,000 ; later it was stated to 
be only half a million ; and now the adjusters reported sufficient salvage 
to reduce to $350,000, Moral—Don’t believe the first reports of losses, 


- . . 
¢ Pa <> 
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Ir the name or names of half the inferior local offices mentioned for 
reinsurance or liquidation were printed, there would be an indignant 
denial from all of them that such a proposal had ever been thought of. 
The point is well illustrated by one of our contemporaries in alluding to 
the retirement of the Importers and Traders, whose President, itis stated, 
informed the editor that no such thing as retirement was contemplated, 
and yet in a few days more the doors of the company were closed to new 
business. There is a story now prevalent, resting on the authority of a 
stockholder in the company, that a reduction of capital will be necessary 
in January to save a well-known company from impairment. It would 
be unfair to give its name, but we presume that there are not a dozen 
offices on Broadway who do not understand to which office we allude. 


* * : wv 


Tue Tariff Association has wisely, we think, refused to enlarge the 
limits of the Metropolitan District, If it were extended to Yonkers on 





the north, New Haven on the east, Perth Amboy on the south and Newark 
on the west, there would still be a dividing line, and any infraction of 
rates outside that line would escape the penalty provided, if done inside. 
The work of the Tariff Association is being felt in the better rates and rce- 
duced commissions, and its influence is admitted to be affecting rates 
outside the tariff district. In fact, there are hundreds of risks outside the 
district now paying tariff rates, and there should be no hestitation in ask - 
ing them, 
w % * 

THE President of the Mutual Fire is Mr. Moen, of the Cary & Moen 
Wire Factory, which was recently burned out. As an insurance man Mr. 
Moen will now know how it is himself, but as a manufacturer he has had 
sufficient former experience in losses to b2ve learned ‘‘how it is” long 
ago. 

* % # 

WE see it stated that some of the insurance journals in the West have 
lost their New York correspondent and a local company has gained ar 
efficient surveyor. This is a fair exchange. 

* * we 


A NON-TARIFF company wrote $10,000 on a building in the dry goods 
district a few weeks ago, at forty-five cents. One of its rivals, a tariff 
company, took a line on the same building, the second day after, at eighty 
cents! There isn’t a ghost of a doubt that the former company might 
have obtained the higher rate, it the officers had had the spunk to demand 
it or risk the loss of the business, The scriptural doctrine of asking as 
a condition of receiving, was never better shown than in the present ex- 
perience of the company. 

* x * 


’ 


Amonc the companies named as participating in the loss on the Man- 
hattan Beach railroad depot and cars, is the La Confiance of France, 
holding a re-insurance of the Phenix to the amount of $24,912. A happy 
Christmas offering for the unhappy stockholders of that company in 


Paris. 
% * * 


A sURPLUs line on one of the Boston sugar refineries is being shopped in 
this city at Boston tariff rates, but with few takers. This will probably 
shock the nerves of, the sensitive Bostonians, but if they want the risk, 
probably the brokers here would be glad to give them a line, for certainly 
the New Yorkers are not crying after these risks anywhere and an offer 
of lines on atwelve story glucose factory in Chicago nearly caused a 
fracas in one office the other day and would have resulted in one, if the 


broker had not prudently retired. 





CORRESPONDENCE, 


BOSTON. 

The Boston Tarif’ Association Making Progress—The Necessity for Making Haste 
Slowly—Discriminating Between Different Classes of Risks—Intuence of The 
Hub on Outside Cities in New England—Special Agents Organizing an As- 
sociation—A Move to Improve Fewelry Risks—The German American Changes 
Agents. 





[From Our OwN CORRESPONDENT.] 

IN spite of some not altogether laudatory comments on the part of THE 
SpecraTor, the Tariff Association in this city is making commendable 
progress. Underwriters outside of Boston do not seem to perceive as 
clearly as those do who are living here, the necessity of moving very 
slowly in any action towards an advance of rates. Our fire losses for the 
last few years have been very small, and if a single company could have 
taken all the premiums and paid the entire losses that have this year oc- 
curred in Boston, the business would have been decidedly profitable to 
it, and the same remark would hold good of the years 1880 and 81. You 
will see, therefore, that the situation here is not at all like that in your 
own city, where the business as a whole has been decidedly unprofitable 
for some time past, What our underwriters are endeavoring to do, is not 
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so much to increase the rates of premium (though an increase will natu- 
rally result from their work) as to systematize the rates on the various 
classes of hazards. At the present time risks, good, bad and indifferent, 
are written at a nearly uniform rate, with hardly any attempt at discrimin- 
ation. The endeavor of the association is to weed out those risks which 
are admitted to be extra or specially hazardous and place these in a sepa- 
‘rate class, and compel those interested in them to pay an adequate pre- 
mium for the protection they desire. We have in this city no great busi- 
ness section in which the demand for insurance is in excess of the supply. 
There are a few isolated risks of which this might be said, but with the 
great mass of business the competition is wholly on the part of the un- 
derwriters, For these reasons it is not deemed expedient to insist upon 
any advance which will not command the approval of a very large part of 
the insurance capital represented here. Each change has to undergo this 
ordeal, and it is a matter of surprise that so many of these revisions ob- 
tain the eighty-five per cent approval. There is also a decided merit in 
having underwriters pledge themselves by signing their names to each 
tate that is put in force. Under such circumstances, there is no chance 
for misunderstanding or evasign. If an underwriter is not willing to ad- 
here toa rate, he can refuse to sign. On the other hand, if he signs he 
commits himself much more fully than he would, if by his vote he had 
agreed to abide by some general system of rates constructed and put in 
force by a committee selected for that purpose. But the Tariff Associa- 
tion in this city has had a beneficial effect outside of our municipal limits, 
which would of itself justify its existence. It has encouraged local un- 
derwriters in all of the New England cities and large towns to agitate the 
question of advancing the rates in their several localities. Without a 
Board in Boston it would be impossible to form one in any of the Eastern 
States with the exception of Connecticut. With such an organization 
here, the formation of local associations in a hundred different places is 
now only a question of afew months. This in itself is a gain the mag- 
nitude of which can hardly be over estimated ; for whatever may be said 
of this city, it is pretty certain that the rates in almost all the places with- 
in aradius of one hundred and fifty miles of the Hub have been ruinously 
low. , 

A meeting of the special agents of the companies doing business in 
New England was held this week in the office of the Boston Fire Un- 
derwriters Union, the outcome of which promises to be the formation of 
some regular association. Six months ago a committee was appointed 
to prepare a ferm of association somewhat similar to that of the Insur- 
ance Association of the Northwest, but the committee has not been able 
to make any progress in this work, I fancy the reason has been that the 
Hartford companies have opposed the creation of such an organization. 
The reason for their opposition has not been definitely stated. It is un- 
derstood that the jealousy existing between the National Board and the 
Fire Underwriters in America has been its provoking cause. Failing in 
this effort, a number of the special agents have thought it advisable to 
create a less elaborate union. They propose to hold weekly meetings in 
this city for their own benefit ; at these gatherings discussions can take 
place on various matters in which they are interested, and it will not be 
difficult to give practical force to the conclusions thus arrived at. At the 
meeting this week the question of improving the jewelry risks at Provi- 
dence and Attleboro by preventing the use of naphtha in these establish- 
ments was taken up, and by inviting the co-operation of the Providence 
Underwriters it is believed that the desired end can be attained. Another 
subject for discussion was the establishment of a tariff in the city of 
Lynn. This could be easily brought about by the concerted action of 
twenty-five or thirty specials, and if one may judge by the remarks ex- 
pressed at the meeting, there is not the least reason to doubt that the re- 
form suggested will soon take definite shape. 

On the first of next month the German American Insurance Company 
will transfer its agency from Messrs. Hollis & Snow to Messrs. Sawyer & 
Blake. The proposed change has occasioned not a little talk upon the 
street. Up to the time that the intention of Mr. Murray was announced, 
it was supposed that the German American Company was perfectly satis- 
fied with its Boston management. Its business has been steadily growing 
in the hands of its agents, and I have every reason to suppose has been 
a profitable one. The new agents of the company are men of ability, 
though from the character of the business they have thus far done, it is 
presumable that they will look more closely-to the quality of the risks 
they take than to the volume of their premium receipts, They have in the 
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past done a remarkably safe business, though naturally it has not been 
as extensive as it might have been had less critical judgment been dis. 
played. Hitherto the German American has been regarded in Boston as 
a tolerably free writing company, but by the change made it would appear 
that its method of business was to be in some degree modified. It is cer- 
tain, however, to make money under the management of its new repre- 
sentatives, 

At the monthly meeting of the Tariff Association, Messrs. George R. 
Rogers, John C, Paige and Robert E, Boit wer@elected to serve for three 
months on the tariff committee. F.A.C.T. 

Boston, December 16, 1882, 





HIS DIRECTORS OBJECTED. 


(To THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR.] 


ALLUDING to Mr. Driggs of the Williamsburg City you say that he has 
demanded, as a condition precedent to joining any association of under- 
writers, a deposit of $1000 by each company, to be forfeited in case of 
any infraction of rules. This offer was made to the New York Board, 
and was accepted. Afterwards Mr. Driggs declined to join, on the plea 
that his directors refused to let him. I am informed that when the sub- 
ject came before the directors they were willing to be guided by Mr, 
Driggs, and he informed them that it would be opposed to the interests of 
the company to join the Association. They gave him his own way and he 
staid out. Now he talks about bad faith on the part of the companies, 
They have made every concession consistent with their self respect to in- 
duce him to co-operate with them in putting the business on a good basis, 
but he refuses to meet them in any spirit of fairness. He simply wants 
to see all other companies fettered by honorable obligations, while he is 
left unshackled to do as he pleases.. His claims to superior morality are 
the veriest bosh and twaddle. TARIFF. 

New York, Deceméer 19. 





BALTIMORE. 


News Notes—The Cotton Combination—A Board or Exchange to be Formed in Balti- 
more—In Favor of a Uniform Policy. 


[FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. ] 

From an insurance standpoint, nothing worthy of note has occurred during 
the present month, except, perhaps, the removal of several agents to the 
new ‘‘ Chamber of Commerce ” building, the transfer of the British America 
from Luckett & Son to White & Spice, and the dissolution of the firm of 
Wilkinson & Harlan, the former retaining the Connecticut Mutual and 
the flatter, for the present, holding the fire companies (Hanover, Lion, 
etc). The offices inthe Chamber of Commerce are, undoubtedly, hand- 
some, but it is very questionable as to whether the business will increase 
in proportion. We have been extraordinarily free from fires of any mag- 
nitude, such as are visiting our sister cities and foreign cousins, those oc- 
curring being smal! and insured principally in the locals. 

Insurance on cotton is scarce this season, owing, I would imagine, to 
large foreign shipments and a tendency of the growers to hold off for 
higher prices. There is a proportionate weakening in the ‘‘ Cotton Com- 
bination.” A certain local having written merchandise other than cotton 
in a building {where the latter was stored, when taken to task about it, 
declared he did not understand the contract that way, and positively de- 
clined to call in the policy. This much is known so far, and the contract 


* but two months old. Norfolk, Va., parties are said to be obtaining in- 


surance here and elsewhere below their tariff rates, and I have no doubt 
but what Baltimore houses are doing the same in New York. 

There has been an invitation sent to the various agents and companies 
to attend a meeting on the 18th inst., with a view to forming some kind of 
aboard. Whether they propose to attempt to make any binding obliga- 
tions in regard to rates is more than I can say, but would imagine that 
such was the case, and if so it is simply a waste of time, as- there is a 
strong element here opposed to compulsory rates and who will join noth- 
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ing of the kind. The companies outside of the State have been requested 
to :nstruct their agents to attend. On the other hand, should the gentle- 
men form some sort of an exchange for the discussion of general insur- 
ance subjects and for the cultivation of friendly confidence and leave 
rates alone, except as the necessary result, all would join and great good 
might be done, 

1 trust they will endorse the movement for a uniform policy and en- 
deavor to have the law governing the same passed by your next Legisla- 
ture. This will doa great deal to relieve the public of their general sus- 
picion against insurance companies and, consequently, make losses much 
more easy to adjust (even, perhaps, fewer losses), and greatly reduce ex- 
penses now involved by litigation, caused more by the people’s idea that 
the companies are trying to cheat them than anything else. A uniform 
policy tends to turn the popular feeling with the companies rather than 
against them, which is a great gain in case of a trial by jury. Every one 
can then know the conditions of an insurance policy just as well as they 
know the laws governing business in general. Now such a knowledge 
is impossible, even some agents being very often ignorant of the condi- 
tions of the policy he issues. H. 

BALTIMORE, Deceméer 16, 1882. 








INSURANCE MATTERS ABROAD. 


Most of the foreign transport companies operating in Austria were suc- 
cessful last year. The Rhenish Westphalian cleared 34,896 florins; the 
Swiss Lloyd 19,851 florins, and the Helvetia, 20,842 florins. 

NuMEROUSs cases of groundless panic are reported as happening in the 
Continental theatres—sufficient evidence of the extreme distrust of the 
public. 

DespiTE the ‘‘trichine” inspectors in Germany, there have been late- 
ly 230 cases of trichinosis ia Brunswick, of which seventy were among 
the military. Thorough boiling wculd be the best preventive, but it 
would deprive some Teutons of the pleasure of eating raw pork. 

A GERMAN has invented an apparatus for protecting firemen. It was 
lately experimented with in Bremen. It consists of a suit of very strong, 
porous stuff, and having a lining. A tube is connected with the water- 
hose and through this a thinner air tube is passed. Cool air is forced in, 
and the wearer is kept bathed in water and air. It is cumbersome, but 
no definite opinion as to its practicability seems to have been formed ; 
further experiments, in close rooms, etc., will be made under the fire de- 
partment officials. 

Tue Rouen theatre has all its machinery of iron. All the doors are of 
iron, and twenty-four water outlets on every floor, and a water reservoir 
can besides pour £0,000 liters per minute on stage and scenery. 

Tue Gotha Life Insurance Bank has raised its maximum policy on the 
life of one individual, from 60,000 to 100,000 marks. 

La Confiance has abandoned its Italian business to the Aigle and the 
Soleil. 

THE community of Arva, somewhere in the Carpathian mountains, have 
taken a heroic resolution, with regard to petroleum lamps. As most of 
the fires in the district were directly attributable to careless handling of 
the lamps, they were all recently seized, taken away and broken. 

Tue Argus (Paris) believes that the great cause of the inferiority of 
French Maritime insurance companies is to be found in the insurance 
brokers, who are not equal to the demands which international commerce 
now requires, Still, sixteen new companies have been established in 
France since 1866, 

Tue French fire insurance companies will doubtless raise their rates on 
January 1, for factories, etc. 

New Belgian companies have Latin names, as for instance the Patria 
Belgica, the Unitas. There is no reason assigned for this love of the 
classic languages. 

Tue Central Cattle Insurance Company of Berlin, is now to insure 
against loss of and accidents to horses._The company, in fact, insures 
against so many things that they must be classified : a. General insurance 
against death. Insurance against loss of the use or value of animal from 





age, etc. 4, Against epidemics and contagious diseases. ¢. Insurance of 
transport by sea orlandof animal. d@. Against loss of same by fire or light- 
ning. e¢. Against loss from surgical operation. /. Against loss from the 
meat of slaughtered cows, etc., being seized for sanitary reasons, etc. A 
French insurance man, in bad humor, said to a friend that the only thing 
remaining was to insure lives against dynamite explosions, 

Tue Equitable Life Assurance Society has appointed Percy H. Wal- 
lace to be its manager in Iretand to succeed George B. Coulter, whose 
resignation has been accepted. 





MISCELLANY. 


THE DANGER OF DELAY. 


** The means that Heaven yields must be embraced 
And not neglected ; else, if Heaven would 
And we will not, Heaven's offer we re 
‘he proffered means of succor and redress.” 
—Shakspeare. 
Se assure before the present year closes is the firm intention of many 
thousands of our fellow-countrymen. Numbers have given distinct 

pledge and promise that they will do so. And yet it is perfectly certain 
that of these thousands many will not carry the intention into effect, and 
that some will die enlecured. They are, notwithstanding, at this time in- 
tending insurers, 

That the result should be what we have foreshadowed as certain is 
lamentable. We naturally assume, of course, that there is a need for life 
assurance, or the intention would not be formed to resort to it. It is re- 
cognized as essential, and the opportunity is afforded of gbtaining the ob- 
ject in view—how great the pity, then, that the iatention should fail ? 

The object of this little paper is to bring to remembrance a cogent reason 
or two for despatch in transacting this possibly momentous business, on 
which the issues of the fate of dear and valued relations may perhaps be 
hanging, as by a single thread. 

The year has so far sped on its course that there is but brief time left to 
carry out any purpose, He, therefore, who really intends insuring before 
it closes, should propose at once. Now is the only legacy of Time actually 
in possession, 0-morrow, even, may be a day too late. 

In many individual instances there was the same intention last year, and 
it was unfulfilled, So it'will be next year. The want of promptitude be- 
comes chronicand habitual. An unwise habit at all times, but in such a 
matter as the assurance of life inexcusable and dangerous in the extreme. 
The ss off until to-morrow what can be done to-day is probably more 
injudicious in the case of life assurance than with any other social trans- 
action, and more pregnant with harm. 

Nothing is gained by delay, while so much is risked. The terms will 
not be different, the premium will not be less, the preliminary steps will 

not vary. Onthe other hand, the terms may be more onerous, the premium 
higher, and the preliminary steps more difficult. Some change in health 
or family history may create a distinct and unfavorable difference between 
now and then. It may happen thatthe life nowfirst class becomes second 
yenaee and to be insured only on special terms, the best that can be ob- 
tained. 

This is not desirable, but the position is infinitely worse when the 
change eventuates in the life becoming in the interval wholly uninsurable. 
Anaccident, a severe hemorrhage, the sequelae of a fever, may so result, at 
~ rate for a protracted period of indefinite postponement. 

utting the matter in direct personal form: You are contemplating ask- 
ing an insurance office to take the risk of your premature death for a 
small immediate consideration, because there is a fair appearance of the 
event being probably remote. This risk extends to the whole ot your life; 
why then not let the insurance office take the whol risk by allowing them 
to insure you at once. Thereal risk may perhaps be in the next few 
weeks, during which you propose to defer your purposed act. 

There are times when life assurance is so clearly a sacred duty that de- 
lay is not only irrational but unjustifiable, as to which each must judge for 
himself. ‘‘If Heaven would and we will not, Heaven's offer we refuse.” 
There are some opportunities in our lives which, as candid, reasonable, 
thinking men, we must admit we have scarcely the right to neglect. 

The old year will close more happily and the new year open more 
serenely with the duty performed, That policy in the strong box will 
bring hours of comfort with it. An easy mind with respect to future con- 
tingencies is a condition of extradrginary value. It is a leading factor in 
the sum of human happiness. 

** My crown is in my heart, not on my head ; 
Not decked with or with Indian stones; 
Not to be seen: my crown is called Content.”’ 
The content which has been obtained as the result of judicious life as- 
surance is vast and immeasurable, 

In conclusion, remember well that you are never likely to regret assur- 
ing at once; you may regret, and others with you, not doing so—TZhe 
London Lancet, 
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THE SAD QUESTION. 


ACH day,” says an English physician, ‘‘ brings before me fresh 

instances of the value and necessity of life insurance, The ques- 
tion, ‘Is there any hope ?’ has been frequently asked of me, and it falls 
upon my ear with a different sound and meaning, according to the circum- 
stances of my patients, It has always a sad meaning ; but it is sadder still 
when some anxious wife, uncertain as to the position of her husband’s 
affairs, repeats the question, awaiting in silent suspense the answer: “There 
is none!’ Too often I have had to pronounce these words in homes where, 
to all appearance, everything was prosperous; but, after the funeral, I have 
found that they were glided sepulchres. In all conditions of society I have 
noticed, with pain, a selfish disregard of the legitimate claims of those who 
are dependent; I have seen the wives and children of professional men, 
manufacturers, artisans, left absolutely without any means of subsistence, 
when ample provision might have been made had the husbands insured 
their lives.” 


iT) 


WHAT CONSTITUTES AN ACTUARY. 


HE president of the London Institute of Actuaries some time ago de- 

livered a paraphrased definition of the profession which the Institute 
represents, In reply to the question, What is an actuary? hecited Johnson’s 
definition : ‘‘ The registrar who compiles the minutes of the proceedings of 
acourt; a term of the civil law,” and quoted from Ayliffe, ‘‘ Suppose the 
judge should say that he would have the keeping of the acts of court re- 
main with him, and the notary will have the custody of them with him- 
self, certainly, in this case the actuary or writer of them ought to be pre- 
ferred.” Webster defined the word as follows: ‘‘(r) A registrar or 
clerk—a term of the civil law and used originally in courts of civil juris- 
diction, but in Europe used for a clerk or registrar generally. (2) The 
manager of a joint-stock company, particularly of an insurance com- 
pany ; in America, chiefly applied tothe manager of a life insurance com- 
pany.” Andrews’ Latin Dictionary gave for the meaning of the word 
actuarius—{1) a short-hand writer, with a reference to a passage in Sen- 
eca; and (2)one who writes out theaccounts of his master. The presi- 
dent thought it was therefore clear that the original conception of an 
actuary was that of an officer of a court of law, and that, therefore, the 
gentlemer. who occupies the posts of Chancery registrars might with strict 
propriety, although probably to their own surprise, be termed actuaries. 
An officer with this designation has always been and still is attached to 
the lower house of Convocation of the Church of England, and it is 
worthy of notice that the chief officer of the first life assurance society es- 
tablished in this country, the now extinct Amicable, was called registrar. 
In the two oldest now existing, the Royal Exchange and London Assur- 
ance Corporations, there was no officer with the designation of actuary 
until comparatively modern times. The first mention of such an officer 
in connection with a life office is to be found in the deed of settlement of 
the Equitable Society, which bears date the 7th September, 1762. The 
duties of the actuary are there set out in some detail. He was to give 
constant attendance at the office in order to receive proposals, and to 
**execute such other business as shall appertain to the said office.” 
What this other business is is made clear in the following clauses, which 
set out that the actuary “shall, in a fair and clerk-like hand, method, 
and manner write and keep all such books as the future occasions of the 
said society shall require.” 

It seems to have come to pass that the keeper of the registers of the 
risks incurred came to be employed to determine the proper rates of pre- 
mium for those risks ; the registrar had to be a scientific computer and 
became the actuary in the modern sense of the word. In process of time 
the services of these skilled registrars were found useful in the many 
complicated pecuniary interests which the artificial conditions of modern 
society have created, and in the working of funds established for the 
benefit of different classes of the community, and because, ‘‘melancholy 
experience shows that none but mathematicians are qualified for perform- 
ing and conducting schemes of this kind.” Professors of mathematics 
have occasionally been tried as actuaries, but with no disparagement to 
the former, the attemot to incorporate the professor of mathematics with 
' the business man has not generally succeeded. An actuary should bea 
man of general culture, with a knowledge both of books and men, and 
the more he has of both the better. He comes in contact with various 
classes of the community, and will be of little use unless he can under- 
stand and sympathize with the different objects for which he is consulted, 
and can adapt himself to the different habits of thought of his clients. He 
is not unlikely to find that the hard-headed mechanic will insist on under- 
standing the principles on which his benefit society is conducted, while 
the ordinary manof business will care much for results, but take little or 
no interest in processes, The work of the actuary brings him in constant 
intercourse with the members of the legal and medical professions. With- 
out some smattering of law he will be stranded altogether; and, although 
this knowledge may be slight, it is very desirable that it should be sound 
and accurate as far as it goes, The intercourse of the actuary with the 
physician is of a character to call fora passing remark. The latter studies 
the individual case, the former deals with averages; the physician, there- 
fore, is disposed to attach to what in life assurance is called the effect of 
selection an importance which the actuary, from his different sudies, 
should know is not warranted by reason or experience, An actuary then 
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must be a mathematician, but a mere mathematician must be a very in- 
competent actuary. The registrar has gradually become the scientific 
computer. The best definition of the actuary, however, is the “ scientific 
financier.” The only place for training such a financier is the office of a 
life insurance company. A young man to become an actuary should first 
be a junior clerk ; he must go through the routine of office work ; he 
should devote his leisure time to acquiring a knowledge of the principles 
ofhis profession. In this as in most occupations the blanks are many, 
the prizes (suchas they are) are few. There is much up-hill work, but 
steady perseverance and industry accomplishes much. Men have occa- 
sionally attempted to agp as pure actuaries and have put a brass plate 
on adoor; but whether they have ever taken sufficient fees to pay the 
rent of their officesis doubtful. Actuarial work seems, the president of 
the Institute of Actuaries thinks, to be on the increase; but, wisely or 
unwisely, the public refuse to employ any but those who havea recog- 
nized position with a public company. e much regretted that the tend- 
ency of the present day was in the direction of diminishing the number 
of life insurance companies. In the interests of the public this tendency 
was to be deprecated, for life insurance is more costly in the companies 
doing a very large business than in those of more moderate pretensions, 
And it is to be regretted in the interests of the profession, because it is 
unfavorable to the prospects of the younger men, A branch managership 
of a leviathan company is not a good school for an actuary. In former 
times an excellent training was to be found in a chief appointment toa 
small society at a modest salary. 


INSURANCE STOCKS AS INVESTMENTS. 


HE reports issued by the various home and foreign insurance com- 
panies having been placed before the shareholders, the insurance 
share market in the various countries has been regulated accordingly. A 
comparative glance at the several share lists is not without interest, as 
setting forth the relative value of insarance stocks as a financial invest- 
ment. 

Taking into consideration only the life and fire offices, they can in this 
country be divided into three groups, according to the special destination 
given to the capital—life offices, life and fire offices, and fire offices. 

1. Lire OrFices.—In this group there are forty-six offices having their 
capital solely in the life business, or having a separate capital for that 
branch. The aggregate nominal capital of the group amounts to £25,- 
822,000, and the paid-up capital to 49,532,400. The highest nominal 
rate of dividend in this class is thirty-six per cent and the lowest 2% per 
cent, but taking the market value of the aggregate paid-up stock we find 
it to be £14,581,250, representing an advance or premium of fifty-four per 
cent on the issue price. Taking the offices separately, there are two 
instances only in which the market value is inferior to the issue price ; 
thirteen stocks are at par, ten show a premium of less than 100 per cent, 
four a premium between 100 and 200 per cent, in six cases the prefhiums 
are between 200 and 300 per cent, and eleven are above that figure. The 
highest premium is as high as 760 per cent. The aggregate amount paid 
in dividends is £608,928, representing 4.6 per cent of the aggregate 
market value of the stock. In nineteen instances the rate is under the 
average, and in twenty-seven cases it is above. The lowest rate of interest 
actually paid is two per cent, and the highest eight ; and curiously enough 
in those two extreme cases the advance in the value of stocks is very 
nearly the same, being respectively eight and twelve percent. The ag- 
gregate sum paid as dividends represents 6% per cent of the paid-up 
capital, twenty-seven particular rates of declared dividends being below 
the average rate, and nineteen above. 

2. LIFE AND Fire OrFices.—The capital of nineteen offices is employed 
both in the life and the fire business. The nominal capital of this second 
group amounts to £25,520,000, the paid up portion of which is £5,081,- 
ooo, having a market value of £24,824,000, which represents a premium 
of 390 per cent. In this class the highest rate of dividend declared is 100 
per cent and the lowest 7% percent. The total dividends paid amount 
to £980,640; this represents an average rate of nineteen per cent on the 
paid-up capital and 4.9 per cent on its market value. Considering the 
particular rates for each office, we find that in eleven instances the rate 
declared was below the average and above in eight cases. The actual 
rates of interest paid on the market value of the stocks were in eight 
cases below the average, and in eleven instances above. 

3. Fire Orrices.—The seventeen offices transacting only fire business 
have a nominal capital of £13,929,000, the paid-up portion of which is 
43,013,000, with a market value of £9,647,000, which represents a prem- 
ium of 220 percent. The sum paid in dividends was £368,400, showing 
an average rate of declared dividend of 12.3 per cent on the paid-up 
capital. and an average actual rate of 3.6 per cent on the market value of 
the stock. ' 

Adding together the results of three groups, the aggregate of the fire and 
life business in ‘the United Kingdom gives the following figures,—nom- 
inal capital, £65,371,000 ; paid-up capital, £17,626,400 ; market value of 
the stock, £49,052,250; total sum paid as dividends, £1,957,968. The 
average premium on the issue price of the stock is 180 per cent, the aver- 
age rate of declared dividend eleven per cent, and the average actual rate 
of interest four per cent. The rates of interest actually paid respectively 
by the three groups show that those offices which have their capital em- 
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ployed both in the life and fire business make a larger profit, owing chiefly 
to the reduction of their management expenses. : 

The French offices must be divided into two classes only, as the life 
and fire capitals are always distinct from each other. 

1. Lire Orrices.—They are twenty in number. Their nominal capital 
amounts to £8,400,000, the portion paid up is £2,360,000, and its market 
value £12,144,000, showing a premium of 450 per cent. The amount 
paid as dividends is £271,340, representing an average rate of declared 
dividend of eleven per cent, and an average rate of actual interest of 24 
per cent only. Out of the twenty offices there are only nine which have 
paid any dividend at all, the lowest being at the actual rate of three per 
cent, and the highest at the rate of 7% percent. It is the fact that eleven 
offices do not pay any dividends, which reduces the average to so lowa 
figure as 24 per cent. 

2. Fire Orrices.—The forty-one fire offices have a nominal capital of 
412,320,000, the portion paid up amounts to £7,064,000, but its market 
value is only £6,956,000, as twenty-three offices show a depreciation in 
their stocks. The loss in the market value of this group amounts to two 
percent. The sum paid for dividends is £336,000, which, owing to the 
fact that the market value of the stock is below its issue price, represents 
an actual average rate of 4% percent. Twelve offices only have declared 
a dividend, the minimum actual rate being three per cent, and the maxi- 
mum seven per cent. 

In the aggregate the life and fire business in France has a nominal 
capital of £20,720,000, one-third of the capital subscribed by this country. 
The paid-up capital amounts to £9,424,000, one-half of the amount of 
capital invested in the same business in the United Kingdom. The 
market value of the French insurance stock is £19,100,000, or two-fifths 
of the market value of the English stock; the advance gained by the 
French stock is only 100 per cent, as against 180 per cent in this country, 
and the actual average rate of interest paid three per cent as against four. 

In Germany we find twenty-eight fire and life offices, having a nominal 
aggregate capital of £21,000,000, of which £5,205,000 is paid up and hasa 
market value of £9,069,000, with a premium of eighty per cent. The 
sum paid in dividends is £551,000, representing an average declared rate 
of 10.8 per cent, and an actual rate of interest paid of 5% per cent. 

In Switzerland eight fire and life offices have a nominal capital of £2,- 
100,000, of which £304,000 are paid up and represented by a market value 
ot £330,000, showing a premium of ten per cent. The amount paid as 
dividends is £16,750, that is an average declared rate of 5% per cent and 
an actual rate of interest of five per cent. 

In Belgium eighteen life and fire offices possess a nominal capital of 
42,370,000, of which £899,000 is the amount paid up and the market 
value £1,596,000, or ninety-five per cent premium. The sum paid in 
dividends is £53,250, representing an average rate of six per cent on the 
paid-up capital and of 4.6 per cent on the market value, 

Taking the aggregate figures of the five countries the result is as follows : 
Total nominal capital, £111,561,000; ditto paid-up, 433,458,400; ditto 
market value of stock, 479,127,250; ditto dividends paid for 1881, £3,- 
186,308 ; average premium on issue price, 140 per cent; average rate of 
declared dividend, 914 per cent; average actual rate of interest, four per 
cent. ® 

It is remarkable that the first two averages are almost identical with the 
similar rates for England, which are respectively 180 and eleven per cent. 
The English rate of interest actually paid is quite identical with the aver- 
age rate of four per cent.—/nsurance Record (London). 





AMERICAN AND ENGLISH FIRE BRIGADES. 


OW that Captain Shaw has returned from his American trip, re- 
ports of his opinions have appeared in the daily press, being, how- 

ever, simply compilations of those views of his which have been already 
published in the American newspapers. Our readers will give us the 
credit for having taken a good deal of trouble with regard to Fire Brigades, 
and the protection against fire in the metropolis ; and whilst on the one 
hand we prefer a heavy indictment against the Metropolitan Board of 
Works, we must on the other hand pay honor where honoris due. If our 
firemen are insufficient in numbers, and if the mechanical appliances at 
their disposal are not quite so complete as they might be, yet we may 
venture to claim, in all modesty, that from the moment of our firemen 
leaving the station to their return there are no men in the world that can 
compete with them in the quiet and disciplined manner in which they set 
about their work and finish it up. To commence with, the principle upon 
which the London Fire Brigade is worked is simply that of a despotism, 
responsible, it is true, to the Metropolitan Board of Works; but this 
body, whatever its defects may be in financial matters, is wise enough, in 
common, we may add, with most other English municipal bodies, to put 
politics on one side, and in such positions as that of superintendent of 
the Fire Brigade to give their subordinates their absolute confidence, so 
long as the work is done well. There are many grievances that the men 
of the Metropolitan Fire Brigade have to complain of with regard to pay, 
overwork, limited amount of leave, etc., but they all relate to minor mat- 
ters. The great question of one responsible head is left untouched ; and 
the London Fire Brigade is probably thé most perfectly disciplined body 
of men of its kind in the world. The preliminary drill and discipline, 
which the recruits have to go through, weed out all but the most vigorous, 








both in mind and body, and no man is permitted to take his place in the 
ranks until he is thoroughly competent in all the details. The Brigade is 
not divided, like as in American cities, into companies, but the men are 
available for duty wherever required. As years rol! on the appliances for 
augmenting facility of communication increase, and new fire stations are 
being built as fast as the present policy of the Metropolitan Board of 
Works will permit. Captain Shaw would appear to have spoken his 
mind with considerable frankness whilst in the States ; and in Quebec, 
especially, would seem to have made some well-directed home-thrusts. 
Captain Shaw has a just pride in the performances of the splendid body 
of men he has under his command, and in the.economical and efficient 
manner in which they do their work. Any differences of opinion which 
we have had with him, have not been as regards his capacity as captain of 
the Fire Brigade, but more with respect to the inconvenience and unsus- 
tainable views held by him as to the relations which should exist between 
the Fire Insurance Companies, the Salvage Corps, and the London Fire 
Brigade. If Captain Shaw has not succeeded in making himself univer- 
sally popular with those who have been brought in contact with him on 
this and other questions, it in no way detracts from his efficiency as the 
chief of the London Fire Brigade. We, therefore, think, putting aside all 
personal questions, that there is a good deal in what Captain Shaw has 
said which is well worth the study of the captains of even American Fire 
Brigades. Our views upon them are well known. By a lavish 
expenditure of money, and by the almost superhuman pluck and 
daring of the men, immense difficulties are overcome. It still remains, 
nevertheless, an open question as to whether our American cousins may 
not take a leaf out of our book, as to the best way to organize, discipline, 
and work a Fire Brigade.—Zondon Review. 





PREFERS THE YOUNG AGENT, BUT THE OLD PRES- 
IDENT WILL DO. 


“6 OU can head for home.” 

Fiametta McGrudy threw into these words a fiery passion that 
would have won for her applause, flowers and invitation to supper after the 
show is over had she uttered them on the mimic stage. Their intensity went 
direct to Hubert Grady’s heart and he sank on the fateuil beside the 
tragic queen and wept as if his young heart was dissolved into tears. 
The golden songster in his Eastlake gilded prison burst out into a pas- 
sionate trill that sounded as hollow mockery to the sorrowing lover. 

‘* Why this stern decree, my darling,” he sobbed. 

“ Hubert, Heaven alone knows the intensity of my love for you. I would 
sacrifice all my young hopes on its altar. I would follow you in poverty 
as well as in wealth. I would be all in all to you, but sealskins and cara- 
mels cost money and it is going to be Arctic expedition temperature on 
the day that I fail to find myself.” 

‘* But, my darling, I have great expectations.” 

‘* Hubert, my soul’s only idol, listen. Expectations neither purchase 
theatre tickets nor keep my bon-bon box full. Expectations are good in 
their place, but just now they are commanding no premiums from your 
heart’s love. You are wasting your young life in idle dreams and haven't 
sense enough to know when you have a good thing. Asa Life Insurance 
agent with all the modern frills of Tontine, Incontestable and other side 
issues that would delight an Independent candidate, you have as soft a 
snap as a bank cashier, where the directors are old and confiding. What 
are you doing with it?” 

‘* I wrote two policies to-day.” 

‘* Two policies? You ought to have made it two hundred.” 

‘*T will do better to-morrow.” 

‘*T will give you one more chance. Come to me to-morrow and place at 
my feet 200 applications, and I will once more take you back to the heart 
that would break to lose you. If you fail me I here swear to forever dis- 
own you, to cast you from my heart as unworthy of the great love that it 
can bestow upon you. I have sworn it, and the McGrudys have never 
broken an oath.” 

‘*Two hundred,” gasped Hubert as he headed for the door and passed 
out into the stillness of the night, ‘‘ Two hundred ” came back the echoes 
from the sobbing winds, and the peaceful sleeping inhabitants of the ham- 
let dreamed on unconscious of the breaking of day when they would fall 
victims to Grady’s persuasive wiles. ; 

“Two hundred,” murmured Fiametta as she sank on the hearth rug 
beside the open grate, with a no-matinee-this-afternoon sigh. ‘‘I have 
aimed high but I will reach my end even if I have to sacrifice the agent for 
the President of the company.” 

The songster once more trilled, the coals threw out a ruddier glare, and 
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in this poem of light, beauty and sound, Fiametta sank into the slumber 
of the just and innocent, whose beauties inscribed in poems have so often 
been fished out of waste baskets to kindle fires in newspaper offices, in- 
stead of instilling the flame of love into hearts to which they were ad- 
dressed. 

Without, the winds kept up their symphonic strains, and Hubert was 
steeling his heart for the conflict with five-cent schooners at a saloon, 
where a confiding Dutchman consented to ‘‘ hang them up on the slate.’ 
—The Philadelphia Item, 





“THE AETNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


HE following account of the year’s business of this staunch old com- 
pany we copy from The £tna, alittle paper printed by the company : 

The thirty-third annual statement of the Atna Life Insurance Company, 
which will be published early in the year 1883, will show that the year now 
nearly closed has been a successful one to the company. Owing to the 
early publication of this number we cannot give the particulars of the 
year’s business, suffice it to say that the old patrons have generally continued 
their policies, and that large accessions have been made to the member- 
ship of the hitherto numerous £tna family. The Atna Life will com- 
mence the new year with a broader base than it has had in the past—with 
an increase of assets, of surplus, and of insurance in force. Its receipts 
from interest during the present year, as for many previous years, have 
largely exceeded the current death-losses. 

The most rigid economy is practiced in every branch of the company’s 
business, and the greatest care is exercised in every department. It has 
been and is the aim of the management to make the #tna one of the most 
solid and enduring institutions of its kind inthe land. That it has been 
successful in this, its annual statements, which have been published from 
year to year, fully verify. 

The 4£tna’s investments are of a most satisfactory character ; and, not- 
withstanding the general tendency to a lower rate of interest, their produc- 
tiveness has been very gratifying. Its stocks and bondsare of the choicest 
selection, the market value of which will exceed the cost by over six hun- 
dred thousand dollars. The other assets, collateral loans, etc., are emi- 
nently secure, and are worth largely in excess of the amount represented, 
The £tna has loaned and re-loaned upwards of twenty-five millions upon 
mortgages of real estate. Of the property taken by foreclosure it has on 
hand unsold real estate amounting to less than two per cent of its assets. 
We are safe in asserting that no other company can show such a success: 
ful record in this important respect. During the year the 4tna will dis- 
burse to the holders of its policies, for death-claims and endowments, over 
two millions of dollars. 

Notwithstanding that the 4tna had increased its surplus from year to 
year, it has paid liberal dividends to its insured ; and it is believed that 
no company can or does give to its members more satisfactory returns in 
this respect than the tna. Its surplus, by the most rigid standard, now 
exceeds four and a quarter millions, and is considerably larger in propor- 
tion to its liabilities than that of other companies, and enables it to furnish 
insurance to its patrons at correspondingly lower cost, because the inter- 
est which this surplus fund produces contributes largely to that which can 
be divided among its policyholders from yearto year. The wisdom of the 
Management in accumulating and maintaining so large a surplus must 
therefore be apparent to every policyholder. It is not only a tower of 
strength to the company in guaranteeing it against any unforeseen depre- 
ciation of values or other accidents in the future, but it is a continual 
source of profit to the insured. 





MERE MENTION. 


—Another English company, the Whittington, is to have a Paris agency. 


—The firemen of two Belgian Communes have had the idea of organiz- 
ing a fire insurance company, They believe that they, the firemen, are 





ee 


best entitled to any profits that can be made from fire insurance in their 
districts. 


— Burge L. Hayes & Co., of Boston, have been appointed agents of the 
Sun Fire office. 


—The Epargne Viagere (Paris) has turned over its business to the New 
York Equitable. 


—The losses of La Confiance, in its foreign business alone, for 1882 
amounted to 199,820 francs. 


—The semi-annual meeting of the State Board of Mutual Fire Insurance 
Companies of Ohio was held at Columbus on December 12. 


—It is alleged that the Globe Association of Indianapolis, a co-opera- 
tive not yet a year old, is withering and will close up shop. 


—In Switzerland, a match without sulphur, and ignited without explo- 
sion, has been brought to the attention of the National Congress, 


—A company to insure against losses by merchants is spoken of in Lille, 
The capital is only 200,000 francs—evidently insufficient for such an un- 
dertaking. 


—The Paris “‘ Gaulois ” has gone into the insurance brokerage business, 
and, by following a system of cutting rates, has excited the animosity of 
the insurance world, 


—The New York Equitable has established a general agency in Vienna, 
under the management of Mr. Stahl, formerly agent for the General In- 
surance Company of Trieste. 


—Despite dull times in Germany, new life and fire insurance companies 
are reported as organizing. The uncertainty with regard to future legis- 
lation is viewed as an obstacle. 


—Ofthe Austro-Hungarian Life Insurance Companies, the Generali took 
2,530,655 florins in premiums in 1881. The highest dividend was that of 
the First Hungarian—18.8 per cent. 


—Frank C. Blodgett has started an insurance agency at Detroit, Mich. 
Mr. Blodgett is a son of A. C. Blodgett, well-known in fire insurance cir- 
cles, who is now practicing law in Detroit. 


—The North British and Mercantile has secured an energetic New 
Jersey State agent in J. H. Lindsley, formerly Secretary of the retired 


People’s Insurance Company of Newark. 
— 


—The American Fire Insurance Company of New York has absorbed 
the outstanding risks of the Importers and Traders Insurance Company, 
whose retirement was announced some days ago. 


—A man named Hotfire was conscientious about living up to his name 
and bothered citizens of Wheeling, W. Va., with his incendiary escapades. 
He has been captured and now simmers in jail. 


—Casual observation reveals the fact that the fire escapes on most of 
our buildings, even in business houses, are used as the receptacle for 
old rubbish which in time of fire would seriously impair their use. 


—Joseph L. Topham, of Camden, N. J., special agent of the Manhattan 
Life in New York city, has been promoted in the service of the company 
to be general agent for the District of Columbia and Eastern Virginia. 


—The question of taxing insurance companies is being discussed in 
Belgium, where some communes levy taxes on them. The City of Namar 
levies a tax of fifteen centimes per 1000 francs on fire insurance compa- 
nies. 


—Among the German joint stock insurance companies that made the 
greatest profits in 1881 are: Concordia, 970,000 marks; Providentia, 
340,000 marks; Germania, 270,000; Magdeburg, 170,000; Thuringia, 
780,000 marks, 


—The Coast Review says that E. D. Farnsworth, senior member of 
the firm of E. D. Farnsworth & Son, is a candidate for the office of In- 
surance Commissioner. Mr. Farnsworth is a Democrat and a good in- 
surance man. 


—The Bureau Veritas has published the following statistics of maritime 
disasters, reported during the month of October, 1882, concerning all 
flags: Sailing vessels reported lost—six American, four Austrian, fifty- 
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seven British, five Danish, ten Dutch, twelve French, seventeen German, 
six Greek, six Italian, eleven Norwegian, one Russian, three Spanish, 
four Swedish ; total, one hundred and forty-two, In this number are in- 
cluded four vessels reported missing. Steamers reported lost—eleven 
British, one French, one German, two Spanish—total, fifteen. 


—George W. Lane, William H. Moore and Charles D. Leverich have 
been appointed assignees to collect all claims held by the Atlantic Mutual 
Insurance Company against the government for goods of policyholders 
injured by Confederate cruisers during the late war. 


—A few days ago at Providence, the results of a trial of a rope fire es- 
cape convinced the witnesses that to escape with one’s life after using 
the device would be a fortunate circumstance. The inventor, in demon- 
strating its superiority, fell to the ground, breaking his knee pan and left 
ankle. 

—The Erfurt agent of the Providentia Fire Insurance Company offered 
to insure the domains of the Prince of Schwarzburg-Sonderhausen at very 
low rates. To make the offer more acceptable, however, the ministry of 
this microscopic principality were offered a ‘‘ gratification” of ten per 
cent. 


—The United Firemens Insurance Company is now esconced in its new 
building, No. 419 Walnut St., Philadelphia. It is a substantial structure, 
style modern Gothic ; has a frontage of 26 feet, depth of 160 feet and 
height of 82 feet. The building cost $50,000, The company occupies 
the first floor. 


—The Greenwich Insurance Company, it is alleged, lost $50,000 by the 
Manhattan Railway fire at Bay Ridge. The company is criticised for car- 
rying so large and dangerous a risk, the amount constituting an import- 
ant fraction of the net surplus possessed, and the wonder is whether there 
are other risks of this sort still on the books. 


—Petitions have lately been sent by landowners, etc., along the Prus- 
sian Eastern railway to the Prussian Parliament demanding protection 
from the fires that are caused by locomotive sparks, The matter was, 
however, referred to the railroad company. The district is a turf bog, and 
all precautions of the engineers have been hitherto ineffective. 


—La Semaine says the report that La Confiance Fire Insurance Com- 
pany is about to retire from the United States is incorrect. It 
announces, however, that it will cease doing business in Texas, Georgia, 
Louisiana and Missouri, as those States require a larger deposit than the 
compahy is willing to make. This is probably the beginning of the end, 
and when the managers finally conclude to give up their American busi- 
ness, there will be few to regret their decision. 


—Every once in a while the. daily press gives instances of remarkable 
longevity, but these samples of old age are not usually as fully authenti- 


cated as the case of Mrs. Margaret Appley, of Morristown, N. J., who. 


died last week, nearly 105 years old, having been born in May 1778. 
When a blooming maiden of,twenty-one years, the late Mrs. Appley repre- 
sented one of the original thirteen States symbolically in the funeral pro- 
cession in New York of General George Washington. 


—The new fire boat now being constructed for the New York Fire De- 
partment is to be called the ‘‘ Zophar Mills,” after the distinguished vet- 
eran Volunteer Fireman of thatname. Mr. Mills is nowa merchant in New 
York, and one of the-oldest survivors of the old Volunteer Depart- 
ment. When notified by President Gorman of the decision of the Com- 
missioners to name the boat after him, Mr. Mills responded in a courte- 
ous note, thanking them for the honor, and offering to furnish the boat 
with a new suit of flags throughout. 


—The Indicator says: ‘‘ Detroit has given birth to another mutual ac- 
cident concern, with the high-sounding name of ‘ National Accident As- 
sociation.’ It contains among its list of officers and trustees the names of 
several well known and influential men in Detroit, who have been in- 
duced by some sort of specious argument to lend their names to this 
mushroom growth. The founder and ‘general manager’ of the concern 
is Capt. J. T. Patton, although his name does not appear on the circulars. 
Perhaps this omission is an act of wisdom on the part of the Association, 
as Capt. Patton’s co-operative record in Detroit is not what might be 
called a particularly successful one. He managed the ‘ Michigan Provi- 
dent Union’ until it breathed its last, and then tenderly closed its eyes 
and laid it away to rest. His next venture was the ‘ Michigan Mutual 





Accident Association,’ which flourished for a season, but finally suc- 
cumbed to the inevitable and is now gasping for breath with indications of 
a speedy dissolution.” 


—It might be interesting to life insurance men to know that The Lon- 


don Lancet, an authority in medical circles, protests energetically against 
the habit of smoking cigarettes, in the belief that these miniature doses of 


nicotine are innocuous. The effects produced on the nervous system by 
a free consumption of cigarettes are stated to be mo:e marked and char- 
acteristic than those recognizable after recourse to other modes of smok- 
ing, and pulse tracings made after cigarette smoking are flatter and more 
indicative of depression than those taken after the smoking of cigars. 


—Several of the English companies are interested in large amounts in 
the great fire at Kingston, Jamaica. Though the United States agencies 
of these companies held no risks in Kingston, in response to cablegrams 
from the home office, adjusters will be detailed from New York to the 
scene of the fire. The Liverpool and London and Globe and the Queen 
companies have commissioned C. C. Halsey, and Charles Balloch to 
Kingston, for this purpose. Mr. Halsey left New York on his voyage 
Tuesday, and Mr. Balloch leaves Saturday. Mr. Alliger, of the Imperial, 
will represent his company in person, as noted elsewhere. 


—While Mr. and Mrs, Brewster, of San Francisco, were away, fire 
started in their rooms on Leavenworth street, but was extinguished be- 
fore doing much damage. On investigation, it was found that many arti- 
cles of value had been spirited away from the rooms, and there was 
abundant evidence of incendiarism. There was heavy insurance on the 
contents. Finding on his return to the rooms how things had resulted, 
Mr. Brewster handed his purse to his wife and mysteriously disappeared. 
His body was found several days afterward, with evidence that he had 
committed suicide. The wife has decamped to paris unknown. 


—The general syndicate of French insurance companies has submitted a 
circular to all the companies, which contains the following suggestions : 
‘* The tariffs at present in force are not remunerative; the risk of fire has 
been greatly increased by reason of permanent conditions, while the for- 
mer rates have been lowered for some years past owing to competition, 
The understanding created by the general syndicate has created a uni- 
formity, and now a further step may be taken by raising the tariff. 
Among the great causes of fire are placed the general habit of smoking, the 
use of petroleum for illuminating, and the great negligence of people i 
general. In 1880 the total expenses of the companies amounted to 95.05 
per cent of the premiums received. In 1881 there was absolutely no pro‘- 
its and dividends came only from invested funds. In 1882, despite the 
rainy season, the losses have been above the normal, and have to be paid 
with a reduced tariff. The situation requires prompt and vigorous meas- 
ures,” 


—The Australasian Insurance and Banking Review has a word to say 
in its last issue on the subject of reinsurance: ‘‘ Of doubtful advantage at 
any time (because it engenders undue competition amongst local agents 
for an entire risk instead of a fair share only, and also because a reinsur- 
ance business is, from the very nature of things, to a large extent the off- 
scourings of the business of the direct company, which reinsures far more 
heavily off its inferior risks than its good ones), at such times as the 
present it is simply fatuous for any office to hold itself open to accept re- 
insurances to any considerable extent. Fire insurances are admittedly 
being effected at-rates which simply represent a loss, and the argument is, 
that it is necessary to do so in order to maintain and extend a company’s 
connection. But there can be no argument possible (except of course the 
‘*commission ” argument, which does for anything) in favor of relieving 
another company of an underrated risk, and in fact aiding it in competi- 
tion against one’s self. If former tariff rates were not more than adequate 
(and balance-sheets certainly establish this), then every office which ac- 
cepts a reinsurance at anything materially less than those former rates, 
undoubtedly assists in the competition against itself, and has not even 
those arguments of expediency or necessity which may possibly be 
pleaded by the direct company. If some of these ‘‘ cutting” offices were 
deprived of. their reinsurance facilities, we think a speedy improvement 
in the business would result; and it must be borne in mind that, while 
they freely reinsure now, in order to minimise their own loss by transfer- 
ring a portion of it to other shoulders, whenever higher rates shall again 
prevail, they will increase their own holdings and drop the friends who 
have helped them to bear the burden and heat of the day.” 
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FIRE INSURANCE STOCKS AND DIVIDENDS. 








New York State Companies. 




























































































Net Last Latest SALE 
3. Book ——- or STOCK, 
S38 | capitar |"eleed 4 
NAME OF COMPANY.| “3 | pit) ned Stock 
Ss Per $100, Price 
s' 
X Fan.%.| Date Date. (Per 
1882, Cent.) 
$100 | $300,000 | $171.56 | Jan., 82} 10 | -------- 200 
30 220.000} 156.27 |*July, "82; 5 |_.------- 140 
400,000] 230.03 |*July '82 Dec.18,"82] 150 
American Exchange. ...- 200,000] 133.13 | *July, "82 Nov.25'82 109 
Broadway ....-.-.------ 200,000} 264.23 |*Aug..’82 Mar, 1,’82] 193 
Brooklyn....-..--------- 153,000} 243.80 *july, "82 195 
Buffalo. ......----------- 200,0c0} 115.38 | Jan., ’82 103 
Buffalo German ---.-....-- 200,000 | 328.95 |*July, ’82 206 
CE cancccderwqossss 300,000 | 267.00 |*July, "ee | 150 
210,009 | 170,87 |*Aug., ’32 | |\Dec. 7,82 120 
250,000] 152.04 *July,” 82 | |Nov.23 '82| 125 
’ | 
200,000 | 172.14 |tNov. ’82 | |4 pr. 14,82) 120 
| } 
Commercial ....-.------- 200,000} 147.35 |*July, "82 |Nov.22, 80 go 
Continental - - 1,000,000} 240.67 |* July, ’82 5| Nov. 2, '82' 230 
Dt ii Lenacsneeneew 10,000 02.68 ict., S2 | NOV. 1,52 220 
os po 3 Oct., "82 | Nov. 1,’8 
Empire City 200,000 | 127.45 le July," 82 | a |Nov.15. 82, 85% 
Exchange -. 200,010| 139.12 |*Aug.,’82 | | Nov. I5v%2 93 
OS eee 200,000 | 162.04 [Jel 82 Jan. 10,"82) 125 
Firemens....-.---------- 204,000} 127.07 |S July, ’82 2% IDee. 12,'82] 85 
Firemans Trust ...--.----| 150,000 | 138.75 |*july,’82 5 |Uct.18,'82) 105% 
Franklin and Emporium. ; 200,000} 172.80 |*July,’82 6 [Pee 12,82} 120 
German American....... 1,000,000} 241.52 |*July,’82) 6 |Dec.16,'82] 190 
Germania .............-- 1,000,000} 182,34 |*Jily.'82 5 |Oct. 23,82] 147% 
OS ea 200,000} 397.08 |*July,’82} 5 |May16,’81| 200 
ES ees 200,009} 160.02 |*July,’82 5  |June 2 182 120 
Greenwich ......-.-...-- 200,000] 269.05 |*July,’22 7% “\eug.:7,.81) 286 
SEE cccieusadeiubed 200,000 | 110.00 “July,” 82 2% |Nov. 1,82] 65 
150,c0o| 182.86 |*July,’82 s |Dec. 8,'82] 120 
1,000,000 183.27 * july, "82 5 Nov.12.’ 2] 140 
3,000,000] 160.21 |*July,’82} 5 |Dec.18,’82] «45 
i 500,000} 124.01 Jan "82! 5 _|Nov.22,’82} 835% 
Importers and Traders .. 200,000] 126,69 |*July, '82 3 | |Dec. 8.’82) 65 
ESVINE <200~ cccccencccece 200,000} 101.49 |*July, 81 | 5 |Dec.15,'82} 70 
SSE loa 200,010] 249.54 | [Sept 55,82 | 5 |Mar 29,'£2| 160 
ngs County-. 150,000] 237.19 |*July,’82| 10 |Oct. 16,82] 210 
ickerbocker .....---.- 210,000}; 136.23 | Jan., "79 | |Nov. 4,82] 80 
La Fayette.............- 150,000 167.03 lejuly,? 82 5 Lane. 2. pe 106% 
Long Island. 300,000} 140.17 |*July,"82) §  |Dec. 14, 107 
Lorillard .... 300,000 | 109.13 | san., 82 3 |Nov. 8. ‘€2 57% 
Lloyds Plate 100,000 | 100,00 | -------- | eee |Nov, 1,’8c] 115 
Manuf’rs and Builders . .. 200,000] 186.25 |*July,” ‘82 3 |Dec. 4 82 143 
Mechanics .....-.-.....- 250,000] 166.40 \*July, 82} 5 |Oct. 3.82} 140 
Mechanics and Traders... 200,000 | 200.19 |*July,’82 5 lNov. 15,'82| 125 
Mercantile ..........-.--- 200,000} 110.27 |*July.’82| 3 |Nov. 1,’82| 70 
Merchants ...-..-.---.--- | 200,000] 180.16 | Jan., 82 5 ~~. 11,'82| 112 
Metropolitan Plate Glassa 100,000 | 126.72 | Jan..'82 5 | June,’80} 125 
EE 200,000} 141.88 |*July,’62| § |Dec.13,’82| 112 
| | See 200,000} 182.13 |*July,’82 7 |Nov.28,’82| 150 
ne 200,000} 150.09 |*July,’82 5 |Nov. 1.’82 103 
New York Bowery....... 300,000} 248.45 |*July,’82| 10 |Dec. 5,’52} 200 
New York Equitable .... 210,000| 254.69 |*July,’82 5 |Dec. 1,’82} 150 
New York Fire 200,000 | 135.83 sAug.. "82 5 Nov. 2,’P2] 95 
Niagara 500,000] 228.07 |* july, 82 7 |Dec. 4.'82] 178 
North River. ......-....- 350,000] 128.01 | Oct., 82 4 |Nov. 1,?°2} 108 
pata teddiwwecoseue 200,000} 292.50 |* July, ’82 8 28, "ee 175 
200,000} 147.00 |*July, 82 6 |Septrr.’22) 125 
200,000} 150,04 |*July,’ 82 5 |Dec.11, "82| 118 
150,000 | 238.45 \* July. "82 6 Oct. 17.82) 176 
1,000,000 | 151,16 |*July, ’82 5 |Nov. 1,’82| 140% 
202,000| 167.72 |*Aug..’82 4 — 130 
200,000| 185.44 |* July, ’82 7__ |Dee.13."82| 149 
200,000| 178.02 |*July,’82 3% (Oct. 19,'82} 105 
500,000} 103.4 “July-, 81 INov. 2,82} 70% 
350,000] 107, ug., 80 2% |Nov. 1.'82| 60 
Stuyvesant.............. 200,000 | 168.81 *July. "82 s |Oct. 24.°82} 325 
Tradesmens............- | 300,000] 113.42 |*yuly,’8: s |Nov. 2,82) 75 
is cvniatsebadals 100,000| 112.76 |*July,’82} 4 |..--..-...| 105 
oie States........... 250,000} 192.49 |* july, ’82 5 |Nov. 3,’82) 135 
estchester.....-......- 300,000; 158.35 |*Aug..’82 5 |Maya2s,’8:| rez 
Willsmeberch ee 250,000 | 300.07 \* july ’82 o 6 |Oct. 34,’ 82| 250 














* Second dividend declared during the year. 


t Third dividend dec!ared during the year. 


t Fourth dividend declared during the year. 


a Devoted exclusively to insuring plate glass against breakage, 








Other State Companies Doing Business in New York. 











NAME OF COMPANY. 









I, Hi ctanceccoddasenyen 
American, boston....... ceccoe 
American, Mewatk.....ccce cocccese- 
American, Philadelphia............ 
American Central, St. Louis.......- 
Atlantic, Providence......-....---. 
Boatmans F. and M. Pittsburgh.... 
Citizens, Pittsburgn.............-.- 
Connecticut. Harttord...... 
Detroit F. and M., Detroit 
ee 
Ronettes ®. and M., Providence.... 
Fire Association, Philad Iphia..... 
Fire Ins. Co. , County of Philadelphia 
Firemans Fund. San Francisco -.-.-- 
Firemens, baltimore ..........-.--- 
Firemens, Dayton..<........--..---- 
Firemens, Newark ......-..- hie 





First Natioral, Worcester ....-..... 
Franklin, Philadelphia .....-.--.--- 
German, Pittsburgh....-.--.-...--. 


Germania, Newark 

Girard F.'and M., Philadelphia. 
Hartf rd, Hartford 
Ins. Co. of North America, Phila...-. 
Ins. Co. of the State of Pa., Phila... 





Manufacturers F. and M., Boston-.. 
Mercan:ile Cleveland ...... 

Mercantile Fire and Marine, “Boston 
Merchants Providence............. 
Merchants. Newark.....-. a 
Michigan F. and M., Detroit....... 
National, Baltimore ............--.- 





0 ES eee 
Neptune F. and M., Boston... 
New (Orleans Ins .Co....-..... 
Newark City, Newark............- 
Newark, Newark ..ccccccccoccccese 














Nort h American, 


1 
Northwestern Natiosal, Milwaukee) 100 
I 


Orient, Hartlord ...-ccoce covcecce 


Pennsylvania, Pittsburgh 
Phoenix, Hartford...........-. 

Prescott, I cinnus subbebaennes 
Providence Washington, Provideacel 
Secunty, New Haveu..........-... 
Shoe and Leather, Boston .......... 
Springfield &. and M., Springfield .. 
2, SE, Se DE cocncdubendeesens | 
Traders, Chicago...-. 
Unron, Phila telphia...............- 
Union, San Francisco.............- 
United Firemens, Philadelphia. 








Washington, Boston .........-.-...-| 3 








Capitai 
Paid up 











Canadian Companies Doi 





British America, Toronto ........-- 
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Sale af Stock. 
(Per Cent.) 





145% 
152 
175 
130 


156 
122 


1324 
126% 


a 


96 
1to 
140 
10! 
150 
105 
117 


133 
120 
132 
100 
140 


129 
119% 
147% 
103 


212% 


120 
200 
110 
106 
101 
165 
1I5 
132 
140 


126% 


140 
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175 





English Companies Doing Business in New York. 





NAME OF COMPANY. 


Of gO aera 
Co mercial Union d 
Fire Insurance Association - 
NEE 
OO  £ See eee 
DID ibisobiadingeatcocedens 
Lion Fire.... .... agneset 
Liverpool and London and Giobe. _- 
Lowdon Assurance... ........---:-- 
London and | «ncashire Fire......-- 
London and Province al.-..... = 
North Britiso and Mercantile. as 
RF Rene Sella a RAS! 
Norwich Union 
Phoenix 










Value of 
Stock. 





nt | ome 

BI Ghoscc cceccece 

Scott sh Union and National.....--- 
EE DO dcaciniedumieetetmeds 
United Re-In:urance...........--.- 


RS oun 
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Amount | 
Paid 
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Share. 


16% 


Latest Prics. 











